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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 50.) 


There was a time when the people of England 
were very inferior to those of the Low Countries, 
of France, and of Germany, in various productions 
of manufacturing industry. What first gave an 
impulse to the woolen trade, which for several 
centuries was the great staple of England, was the 
procuring foreign workmen to teach the English peo- 
ple their craft. Before that period, the nations on 
the continent had a proverb against the English. 
They said, “the stranger buys of the Englishman 
the skin of the fox for a groat, and sells him the 
tail for a shilling.” The proverb meant that the 
people of England had not skill to convert the raw 
material into an article of use, and that they paid 
a large price for the labour and ingenuity which 
made their native material available to themselves. 

But still the intercourse, such as it was then, 
with “the stranger” was better than no intercourse. 
They gave the rough and stinking fox's skin for a 
groat, and received the nicely dressed tippet for a 
shilling. The next best thing to dressing the skin 
themselves was to pay other people for dressing it. 
Without foreign communication the English could 
not have got that article of clothing at all. 

All nations that have made any considerable ad- 
vance in civilization have been commercial nations. 
The arts of life are very imperfectly understood in 
countries which have little communication with the 
rest of the world, and consequently the inhabitants 
are poor and wretched ; their condition is not bet- 
tered by the exchange with other countries, cither 
of goods or of knowledge. They have the fox’s 
skin, but they do not know how to convert it into 
value, by being furriers themselves, or by commu- 
nication with “ stranger” furriers. 

The people of the East, among whom a certain 
degree of civilization has existed from high anti- 
quity, were not only the growers of many produc- 
tions which were unsuited to the climate and soil of 
Europe, but they were the manufacturers also. 
Cotton, for instance, was cultivated from time im- 
memorial in Hindoostan, in China, in Persia, and 
in Egypt. Cotton was a material easily grown and 
collected ; and the patient industry of the people 
by whom it was cultivated, their simple habits, and 
their few wants, enabled them to send into Europe 
their manufactured stuffs of a fine and durable qua- 
lity, under every disadvantage of land-carriage, 
even from the time of the ancient Greeks. Betore 


the discovery, however, of the passage of India by 


ee 


the Cape of Good Hope, cotton goods in Europe|of flax and cotton was called fustian; for which 


were articles of great price and luxury. 


M. Say |article Manchester was famous, as well as for laces. 


well observes that, although cotton stuffs were| England, however, still received the calicoes and 
cheaper than silk (which was formerly sold for its'printed cottons from India. 


weight in gold), they were still articles which could 
only be purchased by the most opulent; and that, 
if a Grecian lady could awake from her sleep of 
two thousand years, her astonishment would be 
unbounded to see a simple country girl clothed with 
a gown of printed cotton, a muslin kerchief, and a 
coloured shawl. 

When India was open to the ships of Europe, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English sold 
cotton goods in every market, in considerable quan- 
tities. These stuffs bore their Indian names of 
calicoes and muslins; and, whether bleached or 
dyed, were equally valued as among the most use- 
ful and ornamental articles of European dress. 

In the seventeenth century, France began to 
manufacture into stuffs the 7aw cotton imported 
from India, as Italy had done a century before. A 
cruel act of despotism drove the best French work- 
men, who were Protestants, into England, and 
Englishmen learned the manufacture. The same 
act of despotism, the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, caused the settlement of silk manufacturers 
in England. The English did not make any con- 
siderable progress in the art, nor did they use the 
material of cotton exclusively in making up the 
goods. The warp, or longitudinal threads of the 
cloth, were of flax, the weft only was of cotton; 
for they could not twist it hard enough by hand to 
serve both purposes. The manufacture, in spite of 
all these disadvantages, continued to increase; so 
that about 1760, although there were fifty thou- 
sand spindles at work in the county of Lancashire 
alone, the weaver found the greatest difficulty in 
procuring a sufficient supply of thread. Neither 
weaving nor spinning was then carried on in large 
factories. They were domestic occupations. The 
women of a family worked at the distaff or the 
hand-wheel, and there were two operations neces- 
sary in this department ; roving, or coarse spinning, 
reduced the carded cotton to the thickness of a quill, 
and the spinner afterward drew out and twisted the 
roving into weft fine enough for the weaver. The 
spinsters of England were carrying on the same 
operation as the spinsters of India. In the middle 
of the last century, according to Guest, a writer 
on the cotton manufacture, very few English 
weavers could procure weft enough to keep them- 
selves constantly employed. “It was no uncom- 
mon thing,” he says, “for a weaver to walk three 
or four miles in a morning, and call on five or six 
spinners, before he could collect weft to serve him 
for the remainder of the day; and when he wished 
to weave a piece in a shorter time than usual, a new 
ribbon or gown was necessary to quicken the exer- 
tions of the spinner.” 

That the manufacture should have flourished in 
England at all under these difficulties is honorable 
to the industry of that country; for the machinery 
used in weaving was also of the rudest sort, so that, 
if the web was more than three feet wide, the la- 
bour of two men was necessary to throw the shuttle. 
Kuglish cotton goods, of course, were very dear, and 
there was little variety in them. The cloth made 




































lution ? 
sible, instead of a wheel which spins a single thread 


In a country where men have learned to think, 
and where ingenuity therefore is at work, a defi- 


ciency in material or in labour to meet the demand 
of a market is sure to call forth invention. 
century ago since it was perceived that spinning by 
machinery might give the supply which human la- 
bour was inadequate to produce, because, doubtless, 
the remuneration for that labour was very small. 
The work of the distaff, as it was carried on at that 
period, in districts partly agricultural and partly 
commercial, was, generally, an employment for the 
spare hours of the young women, and the easy in- 
dustry of the old. 
assist in maintaining the family; not a complete 
means for their maintenance. 
was, therefore, insufficient, and ingenious men ap- 
plied themselves to remedy that insufficiency. 
Spinning-mills were built in England in 1733, in 
which, it is said, although we have no precise ac- 
count of it, that an apparatus for spinning was 
erected. 
to have invented a machine in 1753, to spin and 
reel cotton at one operation; which he showed to 
his neighbours, and then destroyed it, through the 
generous apprehension that he might deprive the 
poor of bread. 
good man, although we are now enabled to show 
that his judgment was mistaken. Richard Ark- 
wright, a barber of England, invented in 1769, the 
principal part of the machinery for spinning cotton, 
and by so doing he gave bread to millions of peo- 
ple instead of a few thousands, and, assisted by sub- 
sequent inventions, raised the importation of cotton 
into England from less than two million pounds per 
annum to a thousand million pounds; enabling 
Great Britain to supply other nations with cotton 
manufactures to the enormous amount of thirty- 
three million pounds sterling in one year, 1853. 


It is a 


It was a labour that was to 


The supply of yarn 


A Mr. Lawrence Earnshaw is recorded 


We must admire the motive of this 


And how did Arkwright effect this great revo- 
He asked himself whether it was not pos- 


of cotton at a time, and by means of which the 
spinner could obtain in twenty-four hours about 
two ounces of thread—whether it might not be pos- 
sible to spin the same material upon a great num- 
ber of wheels, from which many hundreds of threads 
might issue at the same moment. The difficulty 
was in giving to these numerous wheels, spinning 
so many threads, the peculiar action of two hands 
when they pinch, at a little distance from each other, 
a lock of cotton, rendering it finer as it is drawn 
out. It was necessary, also, at the same time, to 
imitate the action of the spindle, which twisted to- 
gether the filaments at the moment they had at- 
tained the necessary degree of fineness. It would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to give an 
adequate idea, by words, of the complex machinery 
by which Arkwright accomplished his object. He 
is said to have received the first idea of the con- 
struction of his machine from seeing a red-hot bar 
of iron elongated by being passed between heavy 
rollers. Since Arkwright’s time, prodigious im- 
provements have been made in the machinery for 
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cotton-spinning ; but the principle remains the 
same, namely, to enable rollers to do the work of 
human fingers, with much greater precision, and 
incomparably cheaper. We will attempt briefly to 
describe this chief portion of the great invention. 

We must suppose that, by the previous operation 
of carding, the cotton-fibre has been so combed and 
prepared as to be formed into a long untwisted line 
of about the thickness of a man’s finger. ‘This line 
so formed (after it has been introduced into the 
spinning-machine) is called a roving, the old name} 
in hand-spinning. 

In order to convert this roving into a thread, it} 
is necessary that the fibres, which are for the most 
part curled up, and which lie in all dircetions, 
should be stretched out and laid lengthwise, side by 
side; that they should be pressed together so as to 
give them a more compact form; and that they| 
should be twisted, so as to unite them all firmly to- 
gether. In the original method of spinning by the 
distaff, those operations were performed by the fin- 
ger and thumb, and they were afterward effected 
with greater rapidity, but less perfectly, by means 
of the long wheel and spindle. For the same pur- 
pose, Arkwright employed two pairs of small 
rollers, the one pair being placed at a little distance 
in frout of the other. The lower roller in each pair 
is furrowed or fluted lengthwise, and the upper one 
is covered with leather; so that, as they revolve 
in contact with each other, they take fast hold of 
the cotton which passes between them. Both pairs 
of rollers are turned by machinery, which is so con- 
trived that the second pair shall turn round with 
much more swiftness than the first. Now suppose 
that a roving is put between the first pair of rollers. 
The immediate effect is merely to press it together 
into a more compact form. But the roving has but 
just passed through the first pair of rollers, when it 
is received between the second pair; and as the 
rollers of the second pair revolve with greater velo- 
city than those of the first, they draw the roving 
forward with greater rapidity than it is given out 
by the first pair. Consequently, the roving will be 
lengthened in passing from one pair to the other; 
and the fibres of which it is composed will be drawn 
out and laid lengthwise side by side. The increase 
of length will be exactly in proportion to the in- 
creased velocity of the second pair of rollers. 

Two or more rovings are generally united in this 
operation, Thus, suppose that two rovings are in- 
troduced together between the first pair of rollers, 
and that the second pair of rollers move with twice 
the velocity of the first. The new roving thus 
formed by the union of the two will then be of! 
exactly twice the length of cither of the original 
ones. It will, therefore, contain exactly the same 
quantity of cotton per yard. But its parts will be! 
very differently arranged, and its fibres will be 
drawn out longitudinally, and will be thus much 
better fitted for forming a thread. his operation 
of doubling and drawing is repeated as often as is 
found necessary, and the requisite degree of twist 
is given by a machine similar to the spindle and 
fly of the common flax-whceel. | 

(To be continued.) 
—~>o 

Wintering Cows.—At a recent Farmers’ Club 
mecting in New York, a member made the follow- 
ing suggestions in reference to the wintering of 
Cows :— 

“Tf I were to have cows wintered just to my 
liking, they should be fed on cornstalks, and if| 
profit were consulted, these, by all means, should| 
first be run through a stalk cutter. ‘This, in my) 
estimation, is a saving of at least one-fourth their 
value. 





My method of feeding is to give each ani-| 





will not cat them clean, but to save all, I throw 
what they leave in the mangers, to my colts, who 
soon dispose of them, and without a remainder. 


Those cows which are in milk, are fed a slop of| 


buckwheat bran, night and morning, those not yet 


come in are given two or three ears of corn at} 


each feeding, until they begin to spring bag, when 
they are fed once a day, the same as the cows 
which are milked. In this way cows may be 
kept in a thriving condition, and I believe a greater 
yield of milk and butter can be obtained than 
from any other mode of feeding.” 
pee 
Epistle of John Woolman. 
(Concluded from page 55.) 

There have been in time past severe persecutions 
under the English government, and many sincere- 
hearted people have suffered death for the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, whose faithfulness in 


their day has ministered encouragement to others, | 


and been a blessing to many who have suececded 
them. ‘Thus from age to age, the darkness being 
more and more removed, a channel at length, 
through the tender mercies of God, has been opened 
for the exercise of the pure gift of the gospel mi- 
nistry, without interruption from outward power, a 
work, the like of which is rare, and unknown in 
many parts of the world. 

As these things are often fresh in my mind, and 
this great work of God going on in the earth has 
been opened before me, that liberty of conscience 
with which we are favoured, has appeared not to 
be a light matter. 

A trust is committed to us, a great and weighty 
trust, to which our diligent attention is necessary. 
Wherever the active members of this visible gathered 
church use themselves to that which is contrary to 
the purity of our principles, it appears to be a breach 
of this trust, and one step back toward the wilder- 


ness; one step towards undoing what God in in-| 
finite love hath done through his faithful servants | 
in a work of several ages, and is like laying the| 


foundation for future sufferings. 

I feel a living invitation in my mind to those 
who are active in our religious Society, that we 
may lay to heart this matter, and consider the 
station in which we stand; a place of outward 
liberty under the free exercise of our consciences 
towards God, not obtained but through the great 
and manifold afflictions of those who lived before 
us. There is gratitude due from us to our hea- 
venly Father, and justice to our posterity. Can 
our hearts endure, or our hands be strong, if we 
desert a cause so precious, if we turn aside from a 
work in which so many haye patiently laboured ? 

May the deep sufferings of our Saviour be so 


| dear to us, that we may never trample under foot 


the adorable Son of God, or count the blood of 
the covenant unholy! 

May the faithfulness of the martyrs when the 
prospect of death by fire was before them, be re- 
membered! May the patient constant sufferings 
of the upright-hearted servants of God in latter 
ages be revived in our minds! May we so follow 
on to know the Lord, that neither the faithful in 
this age, nor those in ayes to come, may be brought 
under suffering, through our sliding back from the 
work of reformation in the world! | 

While the active members in the visible gathered 
church stand upright, and the affairs thereof are 
carried on under the leadings of the holy Spirit, 
although disorders may arise among us, and.cause 


}Imany exercises to those who feel the care of the 


churches upon them; yet while these continue un- 
der the weight of the work, and labour in the 
meckness of wisdom for the help of others, the 


mal a bushel basket full of chopped stalks ; Sag nante of Christ in the visible} gathered church may oenbg, and faithfully abide under the influence 








be kept sacred. But while they who are active in 
the affairs of the church, continue in a manifest 
lopposition to the purity of our principles, this as 


the prophet Isaiah expresseth it, is like “as when a 
‘standard-bearer fainteth.’ Thus the way opens to 
great and prevailing degeneracy, and to sufferings 
tor those who, through the power of Divine love, 
lare separated to the gospel of Christ, and cannot 
unite with anything which stands in opposition to 
the purity of it. 

'’he necessity of an inward stillness, hath under 
these exercises appeared clear to my mind. In 
itruc silence strength is renewed, the mind herein is 
}weaned from all things, but as they may be en- 
|joyed in the Divine will, and a lowliness in out- 
ward living, opposite to worldly honour, becomes 
‘truly acceptable to us. In the desire after outward 
igain, the mind is prevented from a perfect atten- 
tion to the voice of Christ; but being weaned from 
all things, but as they may be enjoyed in the Di- 
‘vine will, the pure light shines into the soul. Where 
the fruits of that spirit which is of this world, are 
brought forth by many who profess to be led by 
the Spirit of Truth, and cloudiness is felt to be 
ivathering over the visible church, the sincere in 
heart who abide in true stillness, and are exercised 
therein before the Lord for his name sake, have a 
knowledge of Christ in the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, and inward thankfulness is felt at times, that 
through Divine love our own wisdom is cast out, 
and that forward active part in us subjected, which 
would rise and do something in the visible church, 
without the pure leadings of the Spirit of Christ. 

While aught remains in us different from a per- 
fect resignation of our wills, it is like a seal to a 
book wherein is written “that good and acceptable, 
and perfect will of God concerning us ;”’ but when 
our minds entirely yield to Christ, that silence is 
known, which followeth the opening of the last of 
the seals, Rev. viii. 1. In this silence we learn to 
abide in the Divine will, and there feel that we 
have no cause to promote but that only in which 
the light of life directs us in our proceedings, and 
that the alone way to be useful in the church of 
\Christ, is to abide faithfully under the leadings of 
‘his holy Spirit in all cases, that being preserved 
ithereby in purity of heart and holiness of conver- 
sation, a testimony to the purity of his government 
may be held forth through us to others. 
| As my mind hath been thus exercised, I have 
‘seen that to be active and busy in the visible 
‘gathered church, without the leadings of the holy 
Spirit, is not only unprofitable, but tends to increase 
‘dimness, and where way is not opened to proceed 
‘in the light of Truth, a stop is felt by those who 
humbly attend to the Divine Leader, a stop which 
in relation to good order in the church, is of the 
greatest consequence to be observed. Robert Bar- 
clay, in his treatise on discipline, holds forth, pages 
65, 68, 84, “That the judgment or conclusion of 
‘the church or congregation, is no further effectual 
las to the true end and design thereof, but as such 
judgment or conclusion proceeds from the Spirit of 
God operating on their minds who are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus.” 
| In this stop I have learned the necessity of wait- 
ing on the Lord in humility, that the works of all 
|may be brought to light, and those to judgment 
'which are wrought in the wisdom of this world, and 
‘have also seen, that in a mind thoroughly subjected 
‘to the power of the cross, there is a savour of life 
to be felt, which evidently tends to gather souls to 
‘God, while the greatest works in the visible church, 
brought forth in man’s wisdom, remain to be un- 
| profitable. 

Where people are divinely gathered into a holy 
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of that Spirit which leads into all truth, “they are 
the light of the world.” Holding this profession, 
to me appears weighty, even beyond what I can 
fully express, and what our blessed Lord seemed 


power them, and that measure be meted to them, 
which they measure to others. Thus selfish men 
may possess the earth; but it is the meek who in- 
herit it, and enjoy it as an inheritance from their 


to have in view, when he proposed the necessity of| heavenly Father, free from all the defilements and 


counting the cost, before we begin to build. 

I trust there are many who at times, under Di- 
vine visitation, feel an inward inquiry after God, 
and when such in the simplicity of their hearts 
mark the lives of a people who profess to walk by 
the leadings of his Spirit, of what great concern- 
ment is it that our lights shine clear, that nothing 
in our conduct carry a contradiction to the truth 
as it is in Jesus, or be a means of profaning his 


perplexities of unrighteousness. 

Where proceedings have been in that wisdom 
which is from beneath, and inequitable gain gathered 
by a man, and left as a gift to his children, who 
being entangled by the same worldly spirit, have 
not attained to that clearness of light in which the 
channels of righteousness are opened, and justice 
done to those who remain silent under injuries; 
here I have seen under humbling exercise of mind, 


holy name, and be a stumbling-block in the way of|that the sins of the fathers are embraced by the} 


sincere inquirers. 

When such seekers, wearied with empty forms, 
look towards uniting with us as a people, and be- 
hold active members among us depart in their cus- 
tomary way of living from that purity of life, which. 
under humbling exercises has been opened before 
them as the way of the Lord’s people, how mourn- 
ful and discouraging is the prospect! and how 
strongly doth such -unfaithfulness operate against 
the spreading of the peaceable, harmonious prin- 
ciples and testimony of truth amongst mankind ? 

In entering into that life which is hid with Christ 
in God, we behold his peaceable government, where 
the whole family are governed by the same spirit, 
and the “doing to others as we would they should 
do unto us,” groweth up as good fruit from a good | 
tree: the peace, quietness, and harmonious walking 
in this government is beheld with humble rever- 
ence to Him who is the author of it, and in par- 
taking of the Spirit of Christ, we partake of that 
which labours and suffers for the increase of this 
peaceable government among the inhabitants of the 
world. I have felt a labour of long continuance 
that we who profess this peaceable principle, may 
be faithful standard-bearers under the Prince of 
peace, and that nothing of a defiling nature, tend- 
ing to discord and wars, may remain among us. 

May each of us query with ourselves, have the 
treasures I possess, been gathered in that wisdom 
which is from above, so far as has appeared to me? 

Have none of my fellow-creatures an equitable 
right to any part of what is called mine ? 

Have the gifts and possessions received by me 
from. others, been conveyed in a way free from all 
unrighteousness so far as I have seen? 

The principle of peace in which our trust is only 
on the Lord, and our minds weaned from a de- 
pendence on the strength of armies, has appeared 
to me very precious; and I often feel strong de- 
sires, that we who profess this principle, may so 
walk, as to give no just cause for any of our fellow- 
creatures to be offended at us; and that our lives 
may evidently manifest, that we are redeemed 
from that spirit in which wars are. Our blessed 
Saviour, in pointing out the danger of so leaning on 
man, as to neglect the leadings of his holy Spirit, 
said, “Call no man your father upon the earth; 
for one is your father which is in heaven.” Where| 
the wisdom from above is faithfully followed, and 
therein we are entrusted with substance, it is a trea- 
sure committed to our care, in the nature of an in- 
heritance from Him who formed and supports the 
world. In this condition the true enjoyment of the 
good things of this life is understood, and that 
blessing felt, in which is real safety; this is what I 
apprehend our blessed Lord had in view, when he 
pronounced, “ Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” 

Selfish worldly-minded men may hold lands in 


children, and become their sins, and thus in the 
days of tribulation, the iniquities of the fathers are 
visited upon these children, who take hold of the 
unrighteousness of their fathers, and live in that 
spirit in which those iniquities were committed. To 
this agreeth the prophecy ef Moses, concerning a 
rebellious people, “ They that are left of you shall 
pine away in their iniquities in your enemy's land, 
and in the iniquities of their fathers shall they pine 
away.” Our blessed Lord in beholding the hard- 
ness of heart in that generation, and feeling in him- 
self, that they lived in the same spirit in which the 
prophets had been persecuted unto death, signified 
“that the blood of all the prophets which was shed 
from the foundation of the world, should be re- 
quired of that generation, from the blood of Abel, 
unto the blood of Zacharias, which perished be- 
tween the altar and the temple.” 

Tender compassion fills my heart toward my 
fellow-creatures estranged from the harmonious go- 
vernment of the Prince of peace, and a labour at- 
tends me, that they may be gathered to this peace- 
able habitation. 

In being inwardly prepared to suffer adversity 
for Christ’s sake, and weaned from a dependence 
on the arm of flesh, we feel that there is a rest for 
the people of God, and that it stands in a perfect 
resignation of ourselves to his holy will. In this 
condition all our wants and desires are bounded 
by pure wisdom, and our minds are wholly atten- 
tive to the counsel of Christ inwardly communicated. 
This has appeared to me a habitation of safety for 
the Lord’s people, in times of outward commotion 
and trouble, and desires from the fountain of pure 
love are opened in me, to invite my brethren and 
fellow-creatures to feel for, and seek after that 
which gathers the mind into it. 

Joun WooLMAN. 


Mount Holly, N. J., Fourth mo., 1772. 
~o 


Importance of Well Ventilated Apartments —A 
man consumes or spoils more than one gallon of air 
per minute ; consequently all closely contined places 
must be very unwholesome. Candles and lamps 
become dim in public assemblies, and this is the in- 
dication of the impurity of the air. The perspiration 
from animal bodies is exceedingly injurious in a con- 
fined space. “Three thousand human beings,” 
observed Dr. Arbuthnot, “ living within an acre of 
ground, would make an atmosphere of their own 
steam about seventy-one feet high, which, if not car- 
ried away by the winds, would become pestiferous in 
ashort time.” Dressed food, both animal and vege- 
table, pollutes the atmosphere ; consequently a room 
is insalubrious immediately after it has been used 
for the purpose of dining. Every room ought to be 
purified by the opening of the door and windows at 
least once a day. A close bed-room is also extreme- 
ly unwholesome ; neither ought the bed to be sur- 


should never be stopped up by chimney-boards, but 
in damp and very cold weather, a fire is essential to 
health, care being taken that the room is not over- 
heated. Many dangerous colds are caught by those 
whose lungs are delicate, by changing the air of a 
warm sitting-room for that of a damp and cold bed- 
chamber ; such transitions are injurious even to the 
robust, and often fatal to the weak and delicate. 
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Malachite—This is a copper ore much prized in 
the ornamental arts. It is a peculiar varicty of 
the green carbonate of copper, and is found in a 
number of localities, but perfect erystals are very 
rare. It usually accompanies other copper ores, 
and forms incrustations which, when thick, have the 
colors blended, and extremely delicate in their shades 
and blending. ‘The copper mine of Cheshire, Con- 
necticut, has produced some handsome specimens, 
so have some of the copper mines of New Jersey, 
but the mines of Siberia are the most distinguished 
for large and fine specimens, and at the World's 
Fair, in London, the Russian Department was the 
admiration of all visitors, because of the numerous 
articles of ornamental malachite displayed. A pair 
of malachite doors, fourteen feet high and seven feet 
broad were much extolled. The mineral formed the 
vencering one-fourth of an inch thick, built upon a 
frame of metal. The pieces were mo-t tastefully 
arranged, and produced a fine effect. Thirty men 
were employed a whole year in cutting, fitting and 
polishing the pieces, and the work went ou day and 
night, from May, 1850, to May, 1“51. A fine 
chimney piece and numerous vases of the same ma- 
terial were grouped together, the whole being valued 
at $90,000, 

In St. Petersburg there is a large manufactory of 
malachite ornaments. The piece-—generally of 
only a few pounds weight—are first sawu into thin 
plates, with revolving metal disks, sand and water 
being fed into the slit, in the same manner that fine 
marble is cut. The curved pieces of this mineral 
are cut by bent saws, the management of which is 
very difficult. 

‘he workman cuts his veneers according to the 
shades and veins of the mineral, so as to produce the 
best effect when all the pieces are fitted into the 
finished article. The edges of the pieces are ground 
quite smooth by revolving copper whicels, like those 
which our jewellers employ. ‘The pieces are united 
with a cement coloured with malachite powder, and 
when all fitted into a frame, the entire surface is 
ground and polished. The price of the finest speci- 
mens of malachite is about three dollars per pound. 
It receives a high polish, and is used for ear-rings, 
snuff-boxes, and other ornamental articles ; but 
although it is so beautiful, owing to its delicate 
shadings of color, it is not much esteemed by jewel- 
lers, because it is so brittle, and difficult to work ; it 
is sometimes passed off in jewellery for torquois, but 
it is inferior in hardness to this precious stone. 

In the Palace of Versailles, Paris, there is one 
room furnished with tables, vases, and other articles 
of malachite. The specimens found in our own 
copper mines have only been employed to grace 
cabinets, in a mineralogical sense ; but the time will 
yet arrive when it will be used in American orna- 
mental art, rivalling the finest productions of the 
Russian Empire. 


seaesiilliadacie 

Sharpening Edged Tools—The Washington 
National Intelligencer translates the following from 
a German scientific journal :—“ It has long been 
known that the simplest method of sharpening a 
razor is to put it for half-an-hour in water to which 


the selfish spirit, and depending on the strength of|rounded with curtains; many persons have ajhas been added one-twentieth of its weight of neuri- 
outward power, may be perplexed with secret un-| habit of sleeping with the curtains drawn around | atic or sulphuric acid, then lightly wipe it off, and 
easiness, lest the injured should at some time over-|the bed—a practice very injurious. The fire-place| after a few hours set it on a hone. ‘The acid here 
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supplies the place of a whet-stone by corroding the 
whole surface uniformly, so that nothing further but 
a smooth polish is necessary. 
injures good blades, while badly hardened ones are’ ' b 
frequently improved by it, although the cause of) the fulling-mill. Flannel, therefore, should always 
such improvement remains unexplained. ; 
this process has been applied to many other cutting| move the dirt and grease, by squeezing, better than 
‘|hard rubbing will in weak soapsuds. 


—— 


Selected. 


FLOWERS. 

They spring unnoticed and unknown ; 
’Mid rocky wilds they bloom. 

They flourish ‘mid the desert lone, 
They deck the silent tomb, 

They cheer the peasant’s lowly cot, 
Adorn the monarch’s hall, 

They fill each quiet, shady spot— 
Oh, who can tell them all! 


Some o’er the murm’ring streamlet fling 
Their blossoms bright and fair, 

And there, in vernal beauty, spring, 
Fanned by the fragrant air, 

Some ‘neath the ocean’s rolling waves 
In silent grandeur grow, 

Nor heed the storm which o’er them raves, 
But still in beauty blow. 


Some where the eagle builds her nest, 
Where man has never trod, 

Where even the chamois dare not rest 
Upon the crumbling sod ; 

Yes, there, even there, wild flow’rets grow, 
In richest dress arrayed, 

And o’er the clamorous eaglets throw 
Their light and graceful shade. 


"Mid mountains of perpetual snow, 
By icy girdles bound, 

Some, rendered doubly beauteous, glow, 
And deck the frozen ground. 

And ’mid cold winter’s angry storm 
The snow-drop rears its head, 

And shows its pure, unspotted form 
When other flowers have fled. 


Some on the breezes of the night 
Their grateful odours send, 

While others, children of the light, 
To day their perfume lend. 

Some bloom beneath the torrid zone, 
’Neath India’s sultry skies ; 

"Mid Iceland’s mountains, chill and lone, 
The forms of others rise. 


The stately fern, the golden broom, 
The lily, tall and fair— 

All these in rich succession bloom 
And scent the summer air. 

In secret dell, by murm’ring rill, 
In gardens bright and gay, 

Within the valley, on the hill, 
Flowers cheer our toilsome way ! 


Flowers image forth the boundless love 
God bears his children all, 
Which ever droppeth from above 
Upon the great and small; 
Each blossom that adorns our path, 
So joyful and so fair, 
Is but a drop of love divine, 
That fell and flourished there. 


in washing, but the rubbing it. Cloth is fulled by 


being “ pounced and jounced” in the stocks of the|seized and appraised to satisfy the claim. He did 
The process never 


Of late 


The workman, at the beginning of 
his noon-spell, or when he leaves off in the evening, 
moistens the blades of his tools with water acidified | never in cold, as the fibres of the wool do not shrink 
as above, the cost of which is almost nothing. This 
saves the consumption of time and labour in whet-| out of warm soapsuds. Great care should be taken 
ting, which, moreover, speedily wears out the blades. | to rinse the soap completely out of the flannel. This 
The mode of sharpening here indicated, would be} advice will apply to the washing of blankets the 


found especially advantageous for sickles and|same as it does of flannel— Scientific American. 
scythes.”’ 
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he stirred himself, and had seven of Robert's cattle, 


fulling-mill with soapsuds. The action of rubbing |not, however, take them away. This probably took 
flannel on a wash-board is just the same as that of|place whilst Robert was in Maryland, in 1725, 
‘Two years afterwards he commenced a suit against 
Robert, asserting that he had converted the cattle, 
at least in part, to his own use. Robert was ab- 
sent at the time, and taking occasion of this, they 
made the debt, originally eight pounds, more than 
twenty. Getting out an execution, they arrested 
Robert, and threw him into prison. His arrest took 
place, Twelfth mo. 23d, 1727. He remained a 
prisoner fifteen weeks, at the expiration of which 
time he was honourably discharged, without his 
malicious prosecutor having received anything. 

In the previous Seventh month, a precipitate and 
violent man, being high sheriff of the county where 
Robert resided, he intimidated the colonel to sign 
warrants against Friends, whereby Robert and a 
few others suffered considerably in their estates. 
Robert, with others, addressed the new Governor, 
William Gooch, showing the sufferings of Friends, 
both by imprisonment and spoiling of goods. The 
Governor received them and their statement very 
kindly, and took measures for the release of those 
thrown into prison for their faithfulness to their 
conscientious scruples against war. Robert says, 
did not “omit to clear my conscience both by 
word and writing to the sheriff, aforementioned.” 

Soon after his release from prison, Robert writes: 
“ Having this year suffered persecution in body and 
estate as a preparative for a greater affliction, all 
which will and do work for good, my dear, affec- 
tionate, and dutiful wife was called away.” 

After this last bereavement, the way opened in 
his mind “ to visit some parts of Europe in the ser- 
vice of the gospel.” He had the unity of his friends, 
and was cheered at the prospect of having the com- 
pany of that father in the Truth, Samuel Bownas, 
over the sea. After some large, open meetings, the 
two Friends sailed from Hampton Roads, on “ the 
29th of the Fifth month, 1728, with a fresh and 
fine gale. Robert Jordan seemed much pleased 
that we were on our way, and a secret joy filled 
my heart.” 

The first part of the voyage was pleasant, but 
the last part unusually stormy; and having lost both 
ministry, particularly Abigail Bowles, from Ireland,| provision and water by the effect of a hurricane 
who had extraordinary service. My concern was} which they encountered, they were put upon short 
principally to labour for the restoration of whole-|allowance. At the end of nine weeks, they landed 
some discipline, the neglect whereof, I conceived,}at Plymouth. Of the particulars of his journey in 
had been the principal cause of the great disorder| England, we find little note. ‘The memorial con- 
and undue liberty run pretty generally into by the|cerning him says, in reference to this visit: “We 
professors of ‘Truth there. ‘The Lord opened and|do not find he hath preserved any minutes further 
assisted me therein, to my satisfaction and dis-)than what are contained in several private letters 
charge. When the service of the meeting was over, |to his friends, the tenor of which bespeak the pre- 
we visited the meetings on the Western Shore, and| valence of divine love, which dwelt in his heart, 
returned home, having left Friends an example of; whereby he maintained an uniform and zealous 
that wholesome and necessary practice of visiting|care and attention for the prosperity and welfare 
families, joing them therein for some time. We/of the churches, which also appears from various 
are, thanks be to God, come and coming into thatjepistles he wrote to Friends on sundry occasions, 
practice in Virginia. It had been for some time) containing much seasonable advice and admonition, 
upon me to propose and perform, and with some) becoming a minister of the gospel.” 
assistance, I have pretty generally through our| He visited the meetings of Friends generally in 
Monthly Meeting, and never, I think, was a, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. He was 


sensible of the company and ability of Truth, injin Ireland, in 1729, and returning to England, he 
any service.” 


was at the Yearly Meeting, held in the Third mo., 
In the First month, 1726, Robert Jordan was as|1730, from which he had a certificate of cordial 





























be washed in very strong soap-suds, which will re- 


It should 
also be rinsed out of the soap in warm water, and 


up as much in warm as in cold water, after coming 


7 y For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


ROBERT JORDAN. 
(Continued from page 54.) 


In the early part of the year 1725, his beloved 
brother, Joseph, having the unity of the church 
with him in his prospect, sailed for England on re- 
ligious service. He was absent from home, in the 
performance of this act of dedication, more than 
three years. 

Soon after the Yearly Meeting at Nancemond, 
which closed its sittings on the 19th of the Seventh 
month, 1725, Robert Jordan and his wife’s brother, 
Thomas Pleasants, set out on a religious visit to 
Friends in Maryland. Thomas was a young man 
of good natural parts, well furnished with school 
learning, and who, by submission to the cross of 
Christ, and careful waiting on the instructions of 
the Spirit, had become wise in the things apper- 
taining to salvation. He had the year previously 
received a gift in the ministry, which he exercised 
to the comfort of the living. Of this visit, Robert 
writes :-— 

“Tn 1725, in company with my brother, Thomas 
Pleasants, a hopeful young minister, I went over 
into Maryland, and visited the church there. We 
were at Choptank Yearly Meeting, [in the Eighth 
month,] where we met with divers Friends of the 





far north as Pennsylvania, and attended the Gen-| unity, dated Third mo. 18th. Soon after the 
ieee nee eral Meeting of Ministers, held on the 18th and 20th,| Yearly Meeting was over, he took passage for Bar- 
How to Wash Flannel—Let white flannel be|in Philadelphia. Of this meeting, Thomas Chalk-|badoes, where he visited the meetings and Friends. 
boiled in clean soft water for an hour, then dried,|ley, after stating that it was large, adds, “Our|The Quarterly Meeting, held at that place on the 
before it is made up into shirts, and it will be found| friends, Robert Jordan and Abigail Bowles, had) 3d of the Seventh month, testified their approba- 
nw more liable to fui (thicken) than red flannel.| good service.” 
Somae washerwomen possess quite a knack in wash-| A judgment having been obtained against Ro- 
ing flannel, so as to prevent itfulling. Itis not the| bert Jordan for tithes, it had been suffered to rest, 


jaon of his labours amongst them. After finishing 
his service on the Island, he took shipping for Phi- 
|ladelphia, where he arrived about the close of the 


soapsuds, nor rinsing waters that thicken up flannel | until coming into the hands of a malicious iat iit month. 
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He remained for a short time in the city, and| do not know how we stand. But if we attempt to 
whilst here, under a sense of duty, no doubt, he| walk on a narrow ledge, or stand in a situation 
made proposals of marriage to Mary, widow of| where we are in danger of falling, or rest on one 
Richard Hill, and daughter of Nathan Stanbury.| foot, we become then subject to apprehension : the 
He then went to Virginia, leaving the matter un-| actions of the muscles are, as it were, magnified and 
der her consideration. In the memorial of the| demonstrative of the degree in which they are ex- 
Monthly Meeting, it is stated that the proposals,| cited. 

“ after a convenient time, were accepted.” We are sensible of the position of our limbs ; we 

He came to Philadelphia in the ensuing First) know that the arms hang by the sides ; or that they 
month, bringing with him a certificate of his clear-| are raised and held out ; although we touch nothing 
ness on account of marriage engagements, and pass-| and see nothing. It must be a property internal to 
ing to the eastward, he visited Friends as far as|the frame by which we thus know the position of 
Rhode Island, having his beloved acquaintance,|the members of our body: and what can this be 
Caleb Raper, of Burlington, as companion. Re-| but a consciousness of the degree of action, and of 
turning to Philadelphia, he was married on the 3d| the adjustment of the muscles? At one time I en- 
of the Fourth month. He now settled in Philadel-| tertained a doubt whether this proceeded from a 
phia, but did not allow the comforts of his new) knowledye of the condition of the muscles or from a 
connection to prevent his following, wherever he| consciousness of the degree of effort which was di- 
believed his blessed Guide and Masterled him. In| rected to them in volition. It was with a view to 
the Seventh month, he obtained liberty to visit! elucidate this, that I made the observations which 
Friends at Flushing and Westerly, omitted in his' terminated in the discovery that every muscle had 
recent journey. two nerves—one for sensation, and one to convey 

With testimonials of unity of the brethren, in the! the mandate of the will and direct its action. I 
Second month, 1732, he started to visit Friends in had reasoned in this manner—we awake with a 
Maryland and Virginia, returning in the Fourth’ knowledge of the position of our limbs : this cannot 
month, with a certificate from Nancemond, setting) be from a recollection of the action which placed 
forth his acceptable service amongst them. In the) them where they are; it must, therefore, be a con- 
beginning of the Ninth month, he left Philadelphia, | sciousness of their present condition. When a per- 
to visit “ Long Island and some parts eastward,’’| son in these circumstances moves, he has a deter- 
which occupied all that month. mined object ; and he must be conscious of a pre- 

(To be continued.) vious condition before he can desire a change or 
ee direct a movement. 

From “Bell on the Hand.” After a limb has been removed by the surgeon, 

(Continued from page 46.) the person still feels pain, and heat, and cold in it. 

When treating of the senses, and showing how| Urging a patient to move who has lost his limb, I 
one organ profits by the exercise of the other, and! have seen him catch at the limb to guard it, forget- 
how each is indebted to that of touch, I was led to) ful that it was removed ; and long after his loss, he 
observe that the sensibility of the skin is the most] experiences a sensation not only as if the limb re- 
dependent of all on the exercise of another quality.| mained, but as if it were placed or hanging in a 
Without a sense of muscular action or a conscious-| particular position or posture. I have asked a pa- 
ness of the degree of effort made, the proper sense| tient— Where do you feel your arm now?” and 
of touch could hardly be an inlet to knowledge at} he has said, “ I feel it as if it lay across my breast,” 
all. I am now to show that the motion of the hand) or that it is “lying by my side.” It seems also to 
and fingers, and the sense or consciousness of their| change with the change of posture of the body. 
action, must be combined with the sense of touch,| These are additional proofs of a muscular sense ; 
properly so called, before we can ascribe to it the| that there is an internal sensibility corresponding 
influence which it possesses over the other organs. | with the changing condition of the muscles; and 

When a blind man, or a man with his eyes shut,| that as the sensations of an organ of sense remain 
stands upright, neither leaning upon, nor touching] after the destruction of the outward organ, so here 
aught; by what means is it that he maintains the} a deceptious sensibility to the condition of the mus- 
erect position? The symmetry of his body is not! cles, as well as to the condition of the skin, is felt 
the cause. The statue of the finest proportion must| after the removal of the limb. 
be soldered to its pedestal, or the wind will cast it} By such arguments I have been in the habit of 
down. How is it, then, that a man sustains the per-| showing that we possess a muscular sense, and that 
pendicular posture, or inclines in due degree towards) without it we could have no guidance of the frame. 
the winds that blow upon him? It is obvious that) We could not command our muscles in standing, 
he has a sense by which he knows the inclination of} far less in walking, leaping, or running, had we not 
his body, and that he has a ready aptitude to adjust) a perception of the condition of the muscles previous 
it, and to correct any deviation from the perpendicu-| to the exercise of the will. And as for the hand, it 
lar. What sense then is this? for he touches noth-| is not more the freedom of its action which consti- 
ing, and sees nothing; there is no organ of sense) tutes its perfection, than the knowledge which we 
hitherto observed which can serve him or in any | have of these motions, and our consequent ability 
degree aid him. Is it not that sense which is exhi-| to direct it with the utmost precision. 
bited so early in the infant, in the fear of falling?| The necessity for the combination of two distinct 
Is it not the full development of that property| properties of the nervous system in the sense of touch 
which was early shown in the struggle of the infant) becomes more obvious if we examine their operation 
while it yet lay in the nurse's arms! It can only|in another but analogous organ ; for example, in the 
be by the adjustment of muscles that the limbs are| palpa or tentacula of the lower animals. ‘These ani- 
stiffened, the body firmly balanced and kept erect.| mals use those instruments to grope their way ; and 
There is no other source ef knowledge, but a sense| they consist of a rigid tube containing a pulpy mat- 
of the degree of exertion in his muscular frame, by| ter in which there is a branch of a nerve that pos- 
which a man can know the position of his body and | sesses, in an exquisite degree, the sense of touch. 
limbs, while he has no point of vision to direct his} Now when this instrument touches a body and the 
efforts, or the contact of any external body. In| vibration runs along the pulp of the nerve, the ani- 
truth, we stand by so fine an exercise of this power, | mal can be sensible only of an obstruction: but 
and the muscles are, from habit, directed with so| where is that obstruction, and how is the creature's 
much precision and with an effort so slight, that we] progress to be directed to avoid it? We must ac- 

















































knowledge that the instrument moves about and feels 
on all sides, and that it is the action of the muscles 
moving this projecting instrument, and the sense of 
their activity, which convey the knowledge of the 
place or direction of the obstructing body. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that even in the very lowest crea- 
tures, the sense of touch implies the comparison of 
two distinct senses. 
(To be continued.) 
> 


Hints to Mistresses. 


Do you wish to have the blessing of faithful ser- 
vants? Let us ask ourselves, are we faithful in 
our duty to them? Do we receive them into our 
houses desiring that they should share in the bless- 
ings enjoyed by a Christian family? Do we view 
them as fellow-members of the body of Christ ; as 
fellow-servants of that Master in heaven with whom 
there is no respect of persons? I do not mean by 
this that we should not strictly keep them in their 
places as servants : that is part of our duty towards 
them. God, in his good providence, has given them 
the place of servants ; we are to help and encourage 
them to glorify him in that place, not to take them 
out of it. Searcely any error is more difficult to 
rectify than that of allowing them to leave their 
proper position,—they will scarcely ever return to 
it; and while it is hurtful to themselves, it brings 
sad discord into a house. Do our servants share in 
the prayers that we offer for our house, in the shel- 
ter which the faith of a godly parent and master 
casts around his household, and in the benediction 
which in God’s name he pronounces upon it? Are 
we willing to suffer a little inconvenience that they 
should not be hindered in regular attendance on 
a place of worship. Do we feel that they as well 
as ourselves have an eternity before them, for which 
they are to be trained as well as we? Do we re- 
member that even their service to us is to be done 
as to the Lord and not to men; that they serve the 
Lord Christ, and that for their faithful service they 
have the promise along with us of the reward of the 
inheritance? Do we aid or hinder them in that 
service? Do we feel our responsibility before God 
for the servants who are under our care, for re- 
buking what is evil, for cherishing what is good, and 
commanding them with the authority that God has 
given us, to walk in the way of the Lord ? 

Are we quite fair and upright in our dealings 
with them, while we expect them to be so conscien- 
tious towards us? Do we take heed not to offer 
them less wages than they may fairly expect; not 
to take advantage of any distress or extremity they 
may be in, and which may constrain them to accept 
an unfair offer; not to task them above theirstrength ; 
not to occupy their time so that they should have 
no time for their own more important concerns, and 
also for necessary rest, and relaxation, and attention 
to their own matters ? 

We complain of their want of interest in us and 
our families Do we, then, show so much interest 
in them? If they become superior to our situation, 
and desire and deserve more wages than we can af- 
ford to give them, do we willingly help them in 
seeking a better place ; or does selfishness come in 
and make us rather strive to detain them in our 
own service, and lead us to take amiss their pro- 
posing to leave it? Do we remember how needful 
it is for them to turn their strength and talents to 
account while strength lasts, that they may have 
something laid by for old age and sickness! Are 
we as careful of their health as we are of our own, 
remembering that sickness is to them far more terri- 
ble than it is to us, unfitting them for that very 
labour by which they subsist, and plunging them 
into poverty when least able to bear it? Let us 
never forget the apostle’s admonition, “ Give unto 
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your servants that which is just and equal.” (Col. 


Its native name is the Binue, by which it should 





lalong the banks, were little plantations of bananas 


iv. 1.) Surely it includes all this; and if we are|be called. So likewise the native name of the Joli-|and plantai Lins. 


ever to have faithful and affectionate serv ants, be 


assured it can only be when they feel that we m: sake} 


our house a home for them, when we deal liberally 
and kindly, and considerately by them, according 
to our means. 

aia 

The Two Roses —* Being with my friend in a} 
garden,” says Flavel, “ we gathe ‘red each of us a 
rose. He handled ‘his tenderly ; ; smelt it seldom, 
and sparingly. 
squeezed it in my hand; whereby, in a very sh ort 
time, it lost both its colour and sweetness; but his 
still remained as sweet and fragrant as if it had 
been growing upon its own root. These roses, said 
I, are the true emblems of the best and sweetest 
creature enjoyments in the world, which, being 
moderately and cautiously used and enjoyed, may 
for a long time yield sweetness to the possessor of 
them ; but if once the affections seize too greedily 
upon them, and squeeze them too hard, they « quic kly 
wither in our hands, and we lose the comfort of 
them ; and that, either through the soul surfeiting 
upon them, or the Lord's righteous and just removal 
of them, because of the excess of our affection to 
them.” 

sii ct 
For “ The Friend.” 
Exploration of the Niger. 

From the time of its being ascertained that the 
great rivers of Western Afric: a, were poured into 
the Bight of Benin, the exploration of the mighty 
river from its mouth upwards, has been regarded 
by geographers and philanthropists, as the most 
certain means of access into the heart of the great 
continent; and expedition after expedition was 
despatched to endeavour to solve the problem of 
the vast floods which annually inundated the Delta 
at the head of the Gulf of Guinea. The bro- 
thers Richard and John Lander, the former of 
whom had accompanied Clapperton on his last ex- 
pedition into Africa, travelled northward by land 
from the coast in 1830, and having reached a 
banks of the great river at Youri between lat. 7 
and 8° embarked on the stream and safely reac hed | 
the ocean. Mungo Park was the first European 
traveller that reached the Niger. In his first jour- 
ney he sailed from Bamahoo to Silta, in that part 
of its course where it flows to the north; and in his 
second he embarked at Sego, above Sillah, and 
passed safely down to Boussa, about 70 miles below 
Youri. Bamahoo is about 300 miles from the 
source of the river inthe Stony Mountains ; and the 
only traveller who has seen that part of the stream 
is the Frenchman Caillee, who crossed it about 200 
miles above Bamahoo, in 1828. Although the me- 
moranda of Park’s second journey have not yet 
been discovered, we may be said to be acquainted 
with the course of the Niger to within 300 miles of 
its sources. 

The summer rains in the Kong Mountains flood 
the river throughout the whole length. But it re- 
ceives only a single large tributary in the 2500 
miles of its course, and its bed is full of rocks and 
sandbars, which render its navigation, except at the 
full flood, difficult and dangerous. It flows through 


a fertile and well peopled region; its banks are| 


thickly set with large towns, the inhabitants of which 
are addicted to commerce ; and eager for intercourse 
with the white man. The great tributary of the 
Niger, if indeed it be not the main stream, flows _ 
it from the east and joins it at Igbebe, i in lat. 7 
46! It was called the Tchadda by its disco- 
coverer and was erroneously supposed to be the out- 
let of the great fresh water lake of Central Africa, 
Lake Tchad. 


lba, f 
Timbuctoo, and of the Quorra where it flows from 
»| Timbuctoo to the south-east, should of right replace 
ithe old vague name of the Niger. It would be still 
better, pe rhaps, to restrict the name of “the Quorra” 
to the united stream, calling the north-western 
branch the Joliba and ‘the es aste rn the Binue. 
After the successful descent of the Quorra by the 


ascending the Quorra and the Binue. It consisted 
of two steamboats, and was commanded by Lieut. | 
Allen, of the British Navy, and Richard Landers 
had chs arge of the merchandise. The vessels ascend- 
ed the Quorr a to Rabba, within 80 miles of Boussa, 
where Mungo Park was ‘killed. They also e xplored | 
the Binue to Dagbeh, about 100 miles above the | 
confluence of the t two rivers. All except nine per- 
sons fell victims to the terrible malaria of the river 
banks ! 

Equally disastrous was the result of an expedition 
fitted out in 1841 by the British Government for 
the same purpose. Almost every white man on 
board perished. A tract of ground near the con- 
fluence of the Binue and the Joliba was bought and | 
a party left in charge of it, with the view of erecting | 
buildings and forming a model farm for the instrue- 
tion of the natives in agriculture. ‘This was aban- 
doned in a short time, - the superintendent having 
lost his life in an exploration which he undertook 
to make. 

Not disheartened by these melancholy failures, | 
three other attempts were made by British mer- 
chants, between 1836 and 1845, to open a traflic 
with the natives along the Quorra. In 1852, intel- 





Dr. Barth, the celebrated traveller, had crossed a 
large stream named the Binue, which he supposed 
to be the great tributary of the Quarra, hitherto 
known as the Tchadda. ‘To ascertain this point, 
and to meet and render assistance to Drs. Barth and 
Vogel, whose long detention in the interior excited 


fitted out an expedition, the narrative of which, by 
Dr. Bakie, is before us. 


feet long, 24 feet beam, 

was built for the service. 
12 Europeans and 54 Africans. Among the lat- 
ter was Samuel Crowther, an educated native, who 
had been for many years a missionary in Africa, 


a very useful member of the party. The expedi- 
tion was commanded by Dr. Wm. B. Bakie ; it 
sailed from the island of Fernando Po, on the 7th 
of the Seventh month, 1854, and reac shed the N Nun 
river, one of the arms of the Quorra, on the 12th. 
The river here is a complete net-work of creeks | 
and branches, from 100 to 300 and 400 yards 
broad. “Nothing,” says Dr. Bakie, “could be 
more gloomy than these dreary streams, enclosed 
between dense lines of sombre mangroves, 40, 50, 
or even 60 feet in height. The only thing lett to 
‘our sight, was a narrow strip of sky ov erhead. No 


encountered, and the only sign of life was, when 
here and there a solitary kingfisher, startled by | 
such an unwonted appearance, fled lazily from | 
its retreat, but ere a gun could be even pointed | 
at it, again disappeared amid the dark green) 
foliage.” 

As 


scaree, 





they advanced, the mangroves became! 
Palms imorensed i in number and size, and | 


though no huts were seen, in recent clearances| 


for the stream where it flows to the north-east to| 


Landers, in 1830, an expedition for the purposes of 
I always kept mine to my nose, or | tre ade and exploration was fitted out in 1832 for|are prepared as above (with the exception of drying 


ligence was received trom the interior of Africa, that | 


great anxiety for their fate, as well as to open an! 
intercourse with the interior, the British admiralty 


An iron screw steamer, called the Pleiad, 100 | 
and 6 or 7 feet draught, | 
The crew consisted of| 


and whose acquirements and abilities rendered his | 


dry ag was visible, not a canoe nor a native w: as | 


(To be continued.) 
te 
Fish Guano—We observe that a company in 
Providence advertise this fish guano for sale. ‘They 
[state in their advertisements that they have pre- 
pared their guano after two methods ; one by chemi- 
cally treating, cooking and then drying and grinding 
ithe fish to a powder. This is put into bags, and 
sold at $45 per ton. Forthe other variety the fish 


and grinding;) and are then combined with an 
absorbent which is in itself a valuable fertilizer; 
and sold at $2 per barrel, containing about 200 
pounds. This compost is of great strength, and is 
composed in great part of simple fish and bones of 
fish. After being worked into the soil, this manure 
[is said to gradually become almost equal to Peru- 
vian guano. 


Origin of the Word * Tariff.’ —At the southern 
point of Spain, and running out into the Straits of 
Gibraltar, is a promontory, which, from its position, 
‘is admirably adapted for commanding the entrance 
'to the Mediterranean, and watching the exit and 
lentrance of all ships. A fortress stands upon this 
promontory, called now, as it was called in the 
* | Moorish domination, “ Tarifa.” It was the custom 
lof the Moors to w atch all merchant ships going into 
lor coming out of the midland sea, and, issuing “from 
this stronghold, to levy duties 1, ACE ording to a fixed 
scale, on all merchandise passing in and out. And 
‘this was called, from the place where it was levied, 
tarija, aud from this comes our word tariff. 


SS — 


| 

| If we did but observe the allowances our reason 
makes upon reflection when our passion is over, we 
could not want a rule how to behave ourselves again 
‘on the like occasions. 





THE ‘FRIEND. 


ELEVE Nit MONTH 1, 1856. 





[We take the following extracts from a copy of 


the printed minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting. ] 


At Indiana Yearly Meeting of Frvends, held at 
Whitewater, tn Wayne County, Indiana, on 
LFijth-day, the 2d of the Tenth month, 1856, 


| Reports are received from all the Quarterly 
Meetings, by which it appears that the following 
Inamed Friends have been appointed their repre- 
sentatives in this meeting.  * ” 

The foregoing representatives being called, were 
present, except three, for the absence of whom, rea- 
\sons were rendered. 

Several certificates and minutes have been pro- 
duced by Friends now in attendance with us, from 
other Yearly Meetings, and read in this meeting ; 
and the following Friends are appointed, in con- 
junction with a like committee of the Women’s 
Meeting, to prepare, as they may find the way open 
for it, essays of minutes and copies thereof relative 
‘to their attendance, and produce them to a future 
‘sitting, viz: 

The printed General Epistle from the Yearly 
| Meeting of Friends in London has been received, 
and read to our edification and comfort. And in 
order to supply our subordinate meetings and the 
families of Friends with copies thereof, we appoint 
* * * to procure 8000 for that purpose, and 
for circulation otherwise, and authorize them to 
‘draw upon our treasurer for the expense, and they 
are desired to report to a future sitting. 

We have also received and read at this time, a 
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THE FRIEND. 
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Seen ea 





special epistle from the Yearly Meeting of London, | 


‘scriptions, in seasonable time, to raise funds to aid | 


countable to Ohio Yearly Meeting, from and after 


addressed to this meeting; also, one from each of |in the concern, and forward what may be raised to the reception of the minute of this Yearly Meet- 


the following named Yearly 


Baltimore, and Ohio. 
regard and fellowship, have been acceptable and 
cordial to us at this time. No epistle from the 


Yearly Meeting in North Carolina has as yet come | 


to hand. 

‘The meeting directs that the epistle received | 
from the Yearly Meeting of London, be printed, | 
and attached to our minutes of the present year. 

The following Friends are appointed to prepare 
an essay of an epistle to each of the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends, except Philadelphi ia, and produce 
the essays to a fehure sitting. ° 

An epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in Philadelphia, has been received, and read in 
this meeting, and is committed to the following 
Friends, who are desired to report thereon to a 
future sitting, as in thei judg me nt may be proper, 
viz: ° 

[ A committee was sell to settle the trea- 


surer’s account, and propose a Friend for trea-| 


surer. | 

The following extract from the minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, has been received and read, 
and the prospect of holding meetings for religious 
worship outside of this house, as proposed, is united 
with, and the care thereof is left with the committee 
of the Meeting for Sufferings in the case. * * * 

The representatives are directed to confer to-| 
gether, and propose to next sitting a Friend for 
clerk, and two Friends for assistants. 

The meeting then adjourned until ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

Sizth-day morning, Tenth month 3d—The 
mecting assembled according to adjournment. 

Joseph D. Hoag, on be half of the representa- 
tives, proposed Eljah Coffin, for clerk, and Levi 
Jessup and Charles F. Coftin, for assistants, who 
being united with by the meeting, are appointed | 
accordingly. 

We have received an acceptable an! brotherly 
epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends in 
North Carolina, which has been read to our satis- 
faction and comfort. It is noted in this epistle 

also, that the prospect of establishing a new Yearly 
Meeting i in our limits, has been united with by that 
ineeting, 

The meeting proceeded to the consideration of 
the state of Society, by reading the Queries and 
the Answers to them from the sever: al Quarterly 
Mee tings. ” 

[The accounts state that nies have om eight 
persons acknowledged as ministers during the course 
of the year.] 

[ Thirteen in the station of elders, and one in the 
station of minister, have deceased during the year.] | 

By the Re ports from Fairfield and Centre Tg 
terly Meetings, it appears, that those Quarterly 
Mcetings desire that the Yearly Meeting should re- 
consider that portion of our discipline by which the 


* 


right of membership is lost by accomplishing mar- | 


riage coutrary to our order: whereupon a proposi- 
tion has been made and united with, to refer the 
same to a committee for solid consideration, who 
are desired to report to a future sitting, or to next 
Yearly Meeting, according as way may open: the 
following Friends are, therefore, appointed to the 
service : 6 * 

The Central Book and Tract Committee now 
make Report, which has been read, and their pro- 
ceedings are satisfactory. ‘The committee are con- 
tinued and encouraged to persevere in their labours, 
and are directed to report to next Yearly Meeting. | 


Meetings of Friends, | * 
viz: that held in Dublin, New England, New York, \treasurer, as heretofore. 


land Twelfth months, to be called the Western Plain| 


* * at Richmond, Indiana, the committee's 


They are also desired to| 
to procuring tracts, and 
promptly. 

The meeting then adjourned until ten o'clock on 
,to-morrow morning. 
Seventh-day MOFNING 


making their reports r 


, Tenth month Ath —The 
meeting convened according to adjournment. 

| By the Report from § Salem Quarterly Meeting, it 
appears that the Monthly Meetings of Red Cedar, 
Winnesheik and Bloomington, unite in requesting 
the privilege of holding a new Quarterly Meeting 
at the place of holding Red Cedar Monthly Meet- 
ing in Cedar county, Lowa, on the second Seventh- 
‘day i in the Second, Fifth, Eighth, and Eleventh 
months, to be called by the name of Red Cedar! 
Quarterly Meeting. The said request having had 
the consideration ‘of this meeting, we are united inj 
| appointing a committee to unite with a like com- 
mittee of women Friends, to visit Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, and all the Monthly Meetings thereunto 
‘belonging, and report their judgment as to granting | 
\the said request to next Yearly Meeting, viz: * ‘ 

The said Monthly Meetings are directed to make 
such adjournments as the committee may desire, | 
to suit their convenience in making the visit as| 
aforesaid. 

By the Report from Pleasant Plain Quarterly | 
Meeting, it appears that the Monthly Meetings of 
Western Plain and Westland request the privilege | 
jof holding a Quarterly Mecting at Western Plain, 
on the first Seventh- -day in the Third, Sixth, Ninth, 


| 


Quarterly Meeting, ‘that the meeting of Ministers | 
land Elders be held on Sixth- -day preceding, and | 
that the First-day mecting, which next follows, be 

considered a part of the Quarterly Meeting. The| 
said request having had the consideration of the 
meeting, we are united in appointing the following | 
| Friends, in conjunction with women Friends, to 
'visit Pleasant Plain Quarterly Mecting and all the 
Monthly Meetings thereunto belonging, and report 
their judgment as to granting the : said request to| 
next Yearly Meeting, viz: ” > 3 
| The aforesaid Monthly Meetings are directed to 
make such adjouruments as the committee may de- | 

sire, to suit their convenience in making the visit, 


as aforesaid. 


| 
are appointed to consider and | 
| propose to a future sitting what sum it may be pro- 
per for this Yearly Meeting to contribute toward | 
the meeting-house to be built near Plaintic ‘ld, In- 
diana, for the Western Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
to be opened in 1858; also, to submit a proposi- 
tion as it regards an equitable interest of the new 
Yearly Meeting i in our Boarding School. 
| The Friends appointed at last Yearly Meeting, 
‘on the proposition for attaching the Quarterly Me et- | 
ing of Alum Creek, to Ohio ‘Yearly Meeting, now | 


consideration of this meeting, and the mecting hav- 


‘ing been informed by the epistle from Uhio, of | 


their concurrence, is united with, and that Quar-| 
terly Meeting is accordingly given up, to be aunex-| 
ed to Ohio Yearly Meeting. — It will be understood | 
therefore, that they make their next report to Ohio 
'Yearly Meeting, and appoint representatives to} 
*\attend the same. Our Committee on Epistles are) 
‘directed to bring in a paragraph in the epistle to 
| Ohio, informing them thereof. The Clerk is direet-| 
ed to supply Alum Creek Quarterly Meeting with 
a copy of this minnte. 

It is also understood that Alum Creek Quarterly 


| serted be low. 


|duced and read, and is as below. 


ing as above, in the case. * . 7 ™ 
“The minutes of our Meeting for Sufferings for 


These tokens of brotherly | see that their committees on this subject attend the past year, are now laid before this meeting and 


sad, and their proceedings are approved. -*> 

The Boarding School Committee now wie the 
|following Report, which has been read, and is in- 
The Report of the Building Com- 
mittee of the Boarding School has also been pro- 
The Report of 
the Trustees of the Boarding School Farm is also 
brought in, and has been read, and is entered be- 
low. ‘The labors and care of these committees are 
satisfactory to the meeting. In reference to the 
outstanding debts, as shown by the reports, much 


\diseussion has been had, and various plans have 
been proposed for paying off these obligations of 
ithe Society, contracted by its proper agents, the re- 


sult of which was, as the best conclusion the meet- 
ing appears to be able to come to, in order to com- 
ply with just engagements, that the subordinte meet- 
ings be, and they are hereby directed to raise the 
sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000,) in their 
respective proportions, and forward the same to 

* * ‘Treasurer of the Boarding School Com- 
mittee, for this purpose. And the me eting con- 
tinues * * * Keceiver, to whom the money 
due upon subscriptions heretofore, made, is to be 
\forwarded as soon as collected, to be applied in 
payment of the outstanding orders of the Building 
Committee. And the subordinate meetings are de- 


|sired to see that all those subscriptions heretofore 


made under their direction, be collected, and for- 
warded as above, as soon as practicable. 


Report of the Boarding School Committee. 


The committee having charge of the Boarding 
School, report that during the past year, there has 
been an average attendance in the winter session 
‘of 113 scholars ; and of the summer session, 82. 

It is cause of gratitude, that good health has 
generally prevailed in the family; the greatest ex- 
\ception has been during the latter part of the sum- 
mer session. 

Meetings for divine worship have been regularly 
|held on First and Fifth- -days, and have been oc- 
‘casionally attended by part of the committee and 
| other Friends ; the behaviour of the students on 
ithese occasions has been generally becoming and 
| satisfactory. 

The school has been visited monthly by a few of 
our number, and monthly reports of the condition 
of the School have been placed upon the minutes 
\of the committee, showing that the object for which 
the institution was established, has been carefully 
kept in view by those having the immediate charge 
thereof. 

The progress of the pupils has been generally 
\favourable, thus manifesting the care and attention 
\of the teachers, who we believe, have felt a lively 
interest in their advancement, both in literature and 


make the following report, which having had the |in moral and religious culture ; an increase of at- 


tention has also been given to Scriptural instruction. 

With a view to meet the wants of those of our 
young Friends who may wish to pursue an extend- 
‘ed course of education in the higher branches, the 
‘committee have established a regular course; em- 
bracing the usual branches of collegiate study ; and 
they propose in future to grant diplomas to those 
students who shall have satisfactorily completed 
‘said course. 

We have received an acceptable donation af $100, 
from a Friend of Philadelphia, designed to be used 
in promoting a more thorough knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, and of the doctrines and distin- 


The Monthly Mectings are directed to open sub- | Me ‘eting, and the members thereof, will become ac-| | guishing views of our Society. 
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The following report of the Treasurer shows the 
state of the funds intrusted to him : 


The amount of library and apparatus 


fund ; : : ; ; . $46 16 
Expenditures ° . . ° . 36 16 
Balance j . 10 00) 

Amount of fund on hand for ome 
teacher's dwelling , , 637 75 
Resources of school ‘during the year 3,206 13 
Liabilities . = = 3.277 04 
Deficit ; . 70 91 


Expenditure for preparing and furnishing 





the school house for 140 students 11, 414 55 
Received for the above . . « 2,330 41 
$9,084 


Deficit é ‘ 14 


(To be concluded.) 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Tenth mo. 11th. 
The British Parliament has been prorogued till the 

30th of Eleventh mo. The Bank of England on the 6th 
raised the rate of discount from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
on 60 days’ bills, and to 7 per cent. for all bills of longer 
date. There was a general run upon the Bank of France, 
which it was believed would lead to a suspension of 
specie payments. The bullion in the Bank of England 
had decreased nearly a million pounds sterling, during 
the week. Consols were well maintained, closing on 
the 10th at 913 a 91} for money. The French Govern- 
ment is said to have received very unfavourable reports, 
from the greater part of the Prefects of departments, as 
to the state of political feeling in the provinces, and still 
worse as to the misery caused by the dearness of food. 
Numerous arrests for political causes had been made in 
Paris. The Danish Cabinet has been reconstituted. 
According to Le Nord, of Brussels, the king of Prussia 
is so exasperated at the conduct and language of the 
Federal Government of Switzerland in the Neufchatel 
affair, that he threatens to proceed to the military occu- 
pation of the Canton, in the event of the prosecution of 
the royalist prisoners not being suspended. The latest 
accounts from Naples describe the King as less disposed 
than ever to make concessions, while the fermentation 
in the public mind was at the highest pitch. It seemed 
probable that England and France would not proceed 
further in their hostile demonstrations towards Naples, 
at present. The English telegraph companies gave a 
banquet to Professor Morse in London, on the 9th. 
Morse has succeeded in telegraphing over the united 
wires of the telegraph of the English and Irish com- 
pany, a distance of 2000 miles, at the rate of two hun- 
dred and ten signals per minute, thus proving the prac- 
ticability of an Atlantic communication. 

Liverpool Markets.—The sales of cotton for the week 
are 61,000 bales; the lower and middling qualities had 
advanced 1-16 a }. Fair Orleans, 7}d.; middling, 
6 9-16d. There was an improved demand for American 
fiour, particularly for the finer qualities which have ad- 
vanced 6d. a 7s. 

INDIA.—Preparations were being made at Bombay 
for a military demonstration in the Persian Gulf, intend- 
ed to counteract alleged aggressive movements of Persia 
on the Affghan frontier. Cholera prevailed in the Pun- 


jaub. 
CHIN A.—Many parts of the Empire are in a disastrous 
state. At Canton, a great loss of property and life had 


occurred from floods. An extensive fire broke out among 
the boats at Shamern suburb on the 23d of Seventh mo., 
destroying great numbers of boats, and about 200 lives. 
Large bodies of Tartars had been brought down to act 
against the Rebels, and there was a report at Shanghai, 
that some successes had been obtained by the Emperor’s 
troops. 

AUSTRALIA.—Sidney papers to Seventh month 8th, 
containing advices from Melbourne to Sixth month 28th, 
had been received in England. Parliament was opened 
by commission on the 22d of Sixth mo., under circum- 
stances of greater interest than had ever before attended 
the opening of the sessions of the colonial legislature. 
An agitation was afloat for the assimilation of the tariffs 
in the Australian colonies. Both at Melbourne and 
Sydney, the necessaries of life were exceedingly cheap, 
and agricultural produce was selling at prices which 
were not remunerative. 


saleable at 2s. percwt. It was hoped that the Chinese, 


























who were very numerous in Victoria, might be induced 
to engage in making the railways. Both in Melbourne 
and Sydney, associations had been formed against gov- 
ernment grants to religious denominations. From South 
Australia we learn that the Legislative Council had been 
prorogued by the Governor, after having passed mea- 
sures for initiating the new constitution. The Governor 
expresses his hope that the political power entrusted to 
the people, in the universal suffrage conceded by the 
new constitution, would prove a safe and conservative 
measure. Negotiations were on foot for connecting 
Adelaide with Melbourne by electric telegraph. 

MEXICOU.—Late intelligence from the frontier, by way 
of Galveston, Texas, states that the insurgent chief, Vi- 
dauri, has captured Mier without resistance. He then 
marched with 3000 men, against Camargo, which place 
is defended by 1300 troops. 

NICARAGUA. — According to late intelligence re- 
ceived by way of New Orleans, battles occurred on the 
12th and 13th ult., between Walker’s forces and those 
opposed to him, in which the latter were defeated with 
a reported loss of 1100 men, in killed and wounded. 
Walker's loss was quite small. The decree of the Con- 
stituent Assembly abolishing slavery in Nicaragua, has 
been revoked, thus, virtually re-establishing that insti- 
tution. This is probably designed to attract emigrants 
from the Southern States. A number of estates have 
been declared confiscated. 

UNITED STATES.—Kansas.—A letter from Topeka, 
dated the 16th ult., states that an emigrant train of 
nearly 300 persons arrived there the previous day, via 
Nebraska, all in fine condition and spirits. The party 
came in under guard of the regular troops, but were dis- 
charged on arrival. It was proposed by the Free State 
men to hold a mass convention at Big Springs, on the 
28th inst., for the purpose of providing for the election 
of a delegate to Congress, the election of J. W. Whitfield 
being repudiated by them as based on the laws of the 
fraudulent legislature. The Washington Union of the 
24th publishes a letter from Gov. Geary, announcing the 
restoration of peace in Kansas. He says, that for two 
weeks no outrages have been perpetrated. Many of the 
notorious agitators of all parties have left the territory. 

Slavery in the Territories—The Mormons of Utah are 
said to have about one hundred slaves among them 
Some slaves have also been introduced into Oregon. 
The late census of Nebraska shows that there are only 
eleven slaves as yet in the territory. 

Pennsylvania Election—At the late State election, 
423,097 votes were polled, of which Scott, the Democ ra- 
tic candidate for Canal Commissioner, received 212 
and Céthran, opposition, 210,172. The Democrats 
elected 15 Congressmen, and the opposition 10. In the 






were caught in a small stream. They are about seven 
inches long, and resemble a young codfish, with legs like 
an alligator. They have been sent to Professor Agassiz, 
at C ambridge, Mass. 

Mormonism.—Late European advices state that Mor- 
monism is making such progress in Denmark, as to ex- 
cite considerable alarm in the minds of religious and 
reflecting men. Petitions have been sent in large num- 
bers to the Government, asking that the Mormons may 
be restricted from the more public practice of their cere- 
monies. 

A Female “Robinson Crusoe.” —A woman is said to be 
living on Bates’ Island, in Casco Bay, on the coast of 
Maine, a spot containing about five acres, which she 
cultivates without help, using the larger portion for 
potatoes and other vegetables, and the rest for hay. The 
early part of the day she devotes to fishing, and after- 
wards attends to her farm and household duties. She 
is entirely alone. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—The gross earnings of 
the road for the past year, have been $4,385,951, being 
jan increase of $674,498 over those of the previous year. 
| The clear profits amount to upwards of 14 per cent. upon 
| the aggregate capital stock. 

Change of Calendar in Russia.—The Emperor, it is said, 
has resolved to introduce the Gregorian calendar into 
Russia, and thus do away with the difference of twelve 
days between the old style and the new. 

Travel to California.—The Pacific Steamship Company, 
running in connection with the Panama Railroad, has 
been very prosperous this season. Its net earnings for 
the past year, have been about $800,000, which will 
afford a dividend of 20 per cent., and leave a surplus. 

The Ohio River, has been raised somewhat by the re- 
cent rains. On the 27th ult., there were 21 inches wa- 
ter in the channel at Pittsburg. 

Census of Russia.—By a census just taken, the popu- 
lation was found to number 63,000,000. 

Use of Guano.—Within the last three years, the farm- 
ers of Great Britain have expended five millions sterling 
in the purchase of guano, and within the same period, 
about one million acres of fresh land have been brought 
into cultivation. 





RECEIPTS. 
© Received from John King, agt., N. Y., for Wm. King, 
F. Armistead, $2 each, vol. 30; from Smith Upton, agt., 
N. Y., $16, for himself, Paul Upton, A. Underhill. M. 
Wing, $2 each, vol. 30, for Di. Griffin, $3, - 27, vol. 31, 
J. Haviland, $3, to 52, vol. 29, H. Bedell, $2, to 17, vol. 
31; from B. Macomber, Wk, $3, to 27, vol. "30; from W. 
Darlington, Pa., $4, vols. 29 and 30; from A Branson, 





State Senate, the opposition have a majority of three 


six or eight. 

Philade y last week, 167. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 366; of these 273 
were natives of the United States. The police made 708 
arrests during the week, of which 451 were for drunk- 
enness and disorderly conduct, 107 for theft, and 66 for 
assault and battery. The whole number of vessels at 
the wharves on the 24th ult., was 689. 

A Suspension Bridge, is to be built across the Missis- 
sissippi, at St. Louis, Mo., to be eighty-four feet above 
high water mark, and more than a mile in length. The 
greatest distance between towers will be 1800 feet, and 
the foundation of some of the towers will be 60 feet be- 
low the surface of low water. J. W. Bissel, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has received the appointment of engineer. 
The bridge is expected not to cost less than two millions 
of dollars. 

Deepening of the Mississippi River —The contract with 
the Government of the United States, through the En- 
gineer Bureau of the War Department, for opening the 
South-west Pass and Pass a l'Outre, in the Mississippi 
river, toa depth of twenty feet and a width of three 
hundred feet, and to keep these channels clear for the 
period of five years, has been awarded to Craig & Right- 
er, of Newport, Ky. The sum for which they contract 
to perform this work, is $330,000. 

Gold in North Carolina.—Since 1838, the gross pro- 
duce of the gold mines of North Carolina, as far as indi- 
cated by the mint returns, are $4,233,336, and of Georgia, 
$5,685,864—total, $9,919,200, for the whole period. 

A Mild Autumn.—The Boston (Mass.) Journal says 
that wild raspberries of the second crop were picked by 
a correspondent at West Newton, in that State, a few 
days ago, and that if the weather continued favourable 
for another week, there would be a large yield. A crop 
of peas, also, had been raised from seed grown this year. 

Fish with Legs.—The Rochester (N. Y.) Union says 





brought from Fort Defiance, New Mexico, where they 


Pa., $2 
Die 
in the House, the Democrats have a majority of either | 


, Vol. 30; from John Hull, O., $6, vols. 29, 30 and 
1; from Hannah Stapler, Del., $2, vol. 30. 


A Meeting of the Association of Friends for the Free 
Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, will be held on 
Fifth-day evening, Eleventh month 6th, 1856, at half 
past 7 o’clock, in the third story room of Friends’ Book- 
store, No. 84 Arch street. 

A full attendance is requested. 

Cuaries J. ALLEN, Sec’y. 


A Friend, residing in the centre of the city, and hay- 
jing a small private fa-nily, is willing to accommodate 
one or two Friends with board. 

Application may be made at the office of “The 
Friend.” 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A well qualified woman Friend is wanted as Teacher 
at this Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named Friends. 
EBENEZER Worth, Bradford, Pa. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Pa. 
JoserH Evkinton, 377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, above Eighth. 
Philad., Ninth mo. 24th, 1856. 





A Stated Meeting of the Female Society of Philadel- 
phia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor, will be 
held at the House of Industry, No. 70 N. Seventh street, 
on Seventh-day afternoon, the lst of Eleventh mo. 

JULIANNA Ranpo.pu, Clerk. 
——>—$—>—_—E__—_——_—_——— ey 

Diep, on the 11th of the Tenth month, 1856, Witt1AM 

Kinsey ; a much esteemed member and elder of Frank- 





At Sydney, potatoes were un-|that several fishes, with four legs each, have been|ford Particular and Monthly Meeting, aged nearly seven- 


ty-five years. 
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